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PREHSTORIC CULTURE IN ASSAM 

(BY K. L. BaRUA.) 

Contd. from page J8 Vol, VII. 

Dr. Hutton has, in his recent addresses and contributions, 
referred to several cultural parallels between Assam and 
Oceania. This had, in the past, been considered as due to 
migration of culture, if not of peoples, from Oceania at a very 
early period when Australia and the other contiguous islands 
were connected witli Southern Asia by land. This is how the 
terms Australoid, Austro- Asiatic and Austric originated and 
these terms, in a racial or linguistic sense or both, came to be 
applied to the Pre-Mediterraneans who spoke the Munda, 
Mon-Khmer and allied languages and occupied various parts of 
India. In this article I have attributed to tbe[M on-Khmer 
speaking people of Assam several distinctive cultural contribu- 
tions such as megalithic burials, neolithic shouldered hoe, 
terraced rice cultivation, iron-smelting and matriarchy, all 
indicative of advanced culture and civilization.^ Mr. S. C. 
Koy, the editor of “Man in India”, holds a different view that it 
was the Mediterraneans, or Proto-Dravidians as he calls them, 
who first introduced the megalithic culture, iron-smelting and 
the serpent-cult in India, that a branch of these Mediterra- 
neans having first mixed with the Proto- Australoids in the 
river-valleys of Northern and Eastern India passed through 
Assam and Burma and formed in Indonesia the so-called Neaiot 
race, since submerged, and that some ot these Proto-Dravidians 
or Mediterraneans came to be known as Amras who occupied 
Chota-Nagpur as well as Assam at one time. All these specu- 
lations seem to have originated since the discovery of traces of 
the famous Indus Valley civilization. It seems to have be- 
come a fashion now to ascribe the origin of cultare and civili- 
sation in India to these Mediterraneans, the supposed dwellers in 
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Harappa and Mphenjpdaro, in the third millemum IL C. just as 
it was the fashion, some twentyfive years ago, before the explora- 
tions in Sind and the Punjab, to think that when the Vedio 
Aryans earne to India they found the indigenous people to be all 
black, noseless cannibals who were called by various opprobri- 
ous names. 

A rude shock has been given to these speculations by the 
discov'ery made by Ilevesy that the Munda languages are of 
European origin bcdonging to the Fiiino-lTgrian stock. Scholars 
like Professors Validi, Floi*. and Sclirader admit the genetic 
reiationshiii l)etweeu Alunila and Finno-Ugrian and tlie latest 
enthusiastic convei*t to this theory is Di*. Bonnei jea who actually 
W(mt to Budapest, in JJungary, to study Finno-Ugrian lin- 
guistics. (lO). I)r, Hutton no doubt rc^gards IIev(‘sy’s n'i)udia- 
tion of iVluiida and AIon-Khmer coinu'ctions as being entirely 
contradictory to tluM.nddtmce of cultimal relationsliip between 
tlu'se two ])eopl(‘s. He savs that ‘‘ if Hevesy is rigid about 
the relation of tli(', Alunda to tlie Finno-Ugrian grou[> the 
oMer ])lnlol()gi^ts were also idglil about its n'laliun to the 
Mon-Khmer group.’’ According to l^eve^y tlu' Uravidian 

(M^iditerranean) pr(*c«aJod the AJunda in Imlia but Dr. Hutton 
is opposed to vi(‘w. He rightly liolds that “tlie displace- 
ment of Alunda as tin* (‘ajdier by Di'avidian as the. later is indi- 
cated tn)t cmly by tlie jua'-simt gt'ograpbical distidbutiou in India 
of the two laTiguage^ but also by the influeiie.e wliicb Dravidian 
languages liave apjiarently excrcis('d dirtadly on Aryan langu- 
ages in Northern and AVestern India. ’’ 

Dr. Bonnerjea lias pointed out that even cultural connections 
can be traced between the Finno-lTgrians on the one hand and 
tlio AI Hildas as well as the Mon-Khiners on the other. For 


(10) ladiaaMulture Vol. IV, pp. 621 — 632. 

(11) Dr. Hutton’s address on “Mon and Munda in India and 
beyond." 
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instance, Ophiolatry (serpont-worsliip) is said to have been 
prevalent among the Munclas as well as the Finno-Ugrians. 
It is of course one of the most outstanding cultural items of the 
Mon-Khmer Khasis which still persists in nooks and corners of 
the Khasi Hills in spite of mass conversions to Christianity. 
iThe snake-cult was however widely prevalent in most parts 
I of India, particularly Southern India and Eastern India in- 
Icluding Bihar, Bengal and Assam. * Traces of this cult have 
oeen found in Harappa also but, as pointed out by Dr. Hutton,' 
the Austro-Asiatic-Finno-Ugrians clearly preceded the Medi- 
terraneans in India atr’ therefore ophiolatry is to be put down 
.as the distinctive cultural contribution of the former. Then, 
according to the mythology of the Voguls (one of the Finno- 
'Ugrian tribes ), mankind was dtirived from a swan and Dr. 
Bonnerji points out that acc(jrding to Munda belief man 
originated from a swan’s egg. Jt may be pointed out, in this 
connection, that, as stated in some of the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of Orissa, the Bharija dynasly was Aiidajavainia i>rai}aha 
(originating from an egg). (^^) 1 need hardly refer here to the 

geographical, racial, cultural and lingui.stic allinity between 
the peoples of CTliotA-'''agpur and the Orissa states. It seems, 
on tlie whole, that people speaking languages of the same 

family — whether we call this family Austro- Asiatic or Finno- 

~ ~ 

^ lU'Cent a rob logical explorations in Bihar bavo revealed the 
Ancient temple of Mam Nutja on the sit^ of Rfij'igiiba tlie f- mone 
cap>itai of Magadiia Trliich. ai stated in the MHbat»loirrttrt, useil to be 
protfctt-d by the snake goddess. Tlie Ations sbo revenle^i the 

exinlence ( f a sculpture representing a row of Niifjas witli lioods and 
eevuial female tigures of N^dginl'i with an inscription at the bottom in 
iharacters of the second century A. 1). which reads \ — Bhagviii Suriia- 
gat lit Perhaps this was the name uf the protecting snake-goddess. 
The Manasd Fuja observed in Bengal and Sy»het and the MCiroi Fuja 
observed in the Assam Valley, till almost recent times, indicate the 
prevalence of the snake-cult in these places also. — K- L. B. 

(12) Indian Historical Quarterly Vol. XIII (1937) pp. 418 — 481. 
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Ugrian or “ Finno-Ufrrian-Aastro-Asiatic ” as suggested by 
Hutton— -and who had a totemic religion and a tnegalithic cul- 
ture, once coTered a very large part of our globe of which 
India is only a patch. 

Elsewhere in India the Dravidian-.speaking Mediterraneans 
naay have displaced the Finno.Ugrian-Austro- Asiatic speakers 
but in Assam it was the Mongoloid Tibeto-Burraans who 
displaced the Mon-Khmer speakers. All these displacements 
must have taken place during prehistoric times. Chronologi- 
cally we can perhaps safely make the Tibeto-Burnians the 
direct anccessors of the Khasis, Syntengs and perhaps also 
other tribes like the Mikirs. Hutton points out that not only 
clear traces of j\lon-Klimer culture are to be found in the Isaga 
Hills but that in physique the Khasis and the Mariipuris " 
neighbours of the Magas — are very much .alike while there is 
' much similarity between Khasi and Kacha-Naga customs. It 
seems that subsequent to the arrival of the various tribes of 
Tibeto-Burrnans there nin.st have been a mingling of races, 
languages and culture in Assam. The Bodo tribes, occupiing 
the plains, gradually built up a distinctive culture of their own. 
They parhaps came in contact with the Mciditerranean Pundras 
of northern and central Bengal who may have had the same 
' chalcolithic civilization as that of the dwellers of the Indus 
Valley. This cultural ceniiectiou seems to be indicated by the 
worship of the Bura Drvaia, the chief of the fourteen devidd^ of 
the ancient Bo(3<> kings of the Kopili Valley. It appears that 
this Bura Bevatd was a horned god like the one depicted in a 
Mohenjodaro seal and which Sir John Marshall claims as the 
prototype of iSiva Paiupati. ,„Tbe Bo^os first came under the 
civilizing influence of the Mediterraneans, then of the Alpines 
end lastly of the Vedic Aryan£ By that time however they 
had already passed the prehistoric stage as scattered accounts 
of their kings and kingdoms in the Assam Valley as well as 
Northern Bengal are to bo found from the Purinas and tha 
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Mahabb&rata. The Bc4os are still the roost numerous tribal 
people settled throughout the Assam Valley and their occupa* 
tion of this Valley, for a Tery long time, prior to the arrival of 
the Alpines or the Aryans, is indicated by the Bodo names of 
places and of nearly all the important tributaries of |tbe 
Brahmaputra from fhe Dihong to the KartiyS (KaratoyS). 

It is difficult now to ascertain correctly the various cultural 
items of the Bodo tribes who settled in the plains of the Assam 
“Galley and Northern Bengal and who latterly came into contact 
first with the Mediterraneans, then with the Alpines and lastly 
with the Vedic Aryan colonists in North-Eastern India. It 
Beeins that by the time they met the Aryans — say about 1000 
B. C. if not earlier — tliey were settled agriculturists who grew 
both the broadcasted and the transplanted varieties of paddy 
and who very likely knew the art of irrigation by the dong 
system as well as that of weaving garments not only from 
grasHt?s and fihrer but also from cotton which they grew and 
from silk, both wild and domesticated. In fact it is not at all 
improbable that the art of sericulture was introduced into 
Nui'tli-Eastern India, Tiiany centuries before the advent of thfl 
Vedic .Aryans, by the forefathers of tlie Boijos. According to 
Sir George Watt the ]>racticeof rearing mulberry silk-worm was 
introduced into North-Western India, notably Kasbmere, 
possibly from the direction of Khotan and into Assam and 
Bengal across the ChiueBe frontier. It is for this reason that 
in ancient Indo-Aryaii literature Pat silk is mentioned as China 
patta, Ci)idmiuka and Ctna-bhumija, According to Rai 
Bahadur Jogerf Chandra Rai Vidyanidhi m.a., no word convey- 
ing the sense of silk occurs in the Vedic literature. (“). It 
appears however from the Arthasastra of Kautilya that as early 
as the fourth century B. C. the Assam Valley was famous not 
BO much for its Pat silk but for its wild and semi-wild silk such 
as Mooga and Eri. These two varieties must have been rear- 


18. J. B. O. R. S. Jana 1917. 
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ed in Assam several centuries before the time of Kautilj'a, other- 
wise they could not have been so well-known during his time 
fhroughout Northern India, as the product of Assam obtained 
from its trade-centre Suvarnakudya which has been indentified 
■with modern Sonkudiha. In the Kinkimlhya Idnda of the 
Bamayana it is stated that one travelling towards the oast has 
to pass through Magadha (South-Bihar), Anga (Bhagalpur), 
Pundra (Northern Bengal) anil then the Kvsa-hdidmin (iliumi 
(country of the silk-worrn rearers). To the east of Pundra, that 
is, in Pragjyotis-i sericulture was so widely practised in ancient 
times that it came to be known as the country of the sericul- 
turists. Even up to this time rearing of the JSri silk-worm, 
spinning of Eii thread and weaving of Eri silk clotlis aro 
favourite occupations of the Bod'> tribes of the Assam Valley, 
The /4rf/irtSds/ra mentions also manufacture (jf garments from 
grasses called Khanpra and Virana (perhaps Birina). It 
also makes mention of a kind of fermented li([Uor then made in 
Assam. This liquor was known as Pra^anna and in Jtiaking 
it the harks and fruit.s of a tree called I’uirakii were used.'' We 
can attribute tliis industry also to the Bodos wlio muit have 
been then in an advaiieeil state of culture due to inlercourso 
with the Alediteri'ancaiis and the Alpines. 

We may tlieri'fore summarise thus : — The earliest pre- 
hi.'-torie culture in Assam, so far known, vva.s not a paleolithic 
but a neolithic culti.n* spread throughout the l(mgth and 
breadth of tlie nroviir-e as indicated by the wide distribution 
of neolithic celts. We do not know who the original authors 
of this culture were. Perhaps long ages after, came a people 
much more advanced in culture who introilueed the shouldered 
neolithic hoe, terracid rice cultivation, megalithic burials, 
ophiolatry and matriarchy. These people began with a 
neolithic culture but lattei ly they acquired the kupwledge of 
iron-smelting. We do not know wlietlier they developed this 
art themselves or borro-wed it from others. They wore speakers 
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of a language which belonged to a family very widely diairibu- 
ted all over the world. In course of time however they were 
displaced and submerged, in most places, by hordes of new- 
comers from Tibet, Burma and Ynnan. These new-comers 
may have been actually inferior to the Mon-Khmer speakers in 
culture when they debouclied from th(3 hills on the North and 
settled on the plains of Northern Bengal and the Assam Velley 
but gradually they came under the cultural influence, first of 
Moditerrant'an Pumlras of .Bengal, then of the Alpines and 
lastly of the Aryans hy which time the historic period began. 


DR. SHAHIDULLA ON THE ASSAMESE LANGUAGE. 

'By 8H1JUT I)EVAN>\NDA Bhakali, b. a.) 

Kduoational K\!iil)itjon licld at Jorhat in tlie last week 
)i iM'hniarv — tlu' lirsl of its kind in Assam for the organiza- 
tion ot wliicli the Iv 1 in\‘itional authorities should he congratula- 
i()i \ — afforded a,n excoHunt o])]:»oi*t unity to the yieoplo of Jorhat 
fo c.ome into (Mtit.ict with several <lisiinguishefi seliolars wlio 
attended it and delivered somo learneil lord ores. Mr. S. 0. 
Uupta, Lnspt'etoi' of S(*-lr>ols, Surma Vall(\y, deserves our 
gratitude foi* the lueJlity with whicdi lu^ explained the Wardha 
seheme of educati(m, while Mr. A. Bose, of C'alcutta, discussed 
the problem of driving illiteraey from country with com- 

mendable skill and originality. Tlic lectuni of Dr. Shaliidulla 
op the history of the As'sameso language, w^as of absorbing 
interest to the educated section of the audience. The following in 
the substance of the lecture which AVas delivered in Bengali 

The origins of a language begin to take shape in the dim 
past which history can not reach. Some 15,000 years ago^ 
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there lived in the Southern part of Russia, a race of people 
who subsequently came to be known as the Aryans. Several 
of their branohes migrated to different parts of Europe, while 
one of tiiem came to central Asia and thence to Persia. From 
Persia they came across Afgbanisthan till they reached the 
Valley of the Sind where they met a race of people who were 
far advanced in various arts. They were dark-skinned and 
flat-nosed (Anfca). The Vedas make mention of many a 
sanguinary battle that the Aryans had to fight before they 
oonijuered these children of the soil, razed their towns, skinned 
some of them alive and made .slavee of other.s. After dominating 
the Punjab the Ar>an8 earned their conquering arms eastward, 
down the Gangetic trough, until Videgha Mathava planted the 
banner of Aryan culture on tin* bank of the Sad&nira or the 
Karatoya, as it is now called. 'I’he language of these Aryans 
got twisted in the different countries that they traversed and 
this gave rise to the different Prdkrits in India. The Aryans 
settled in Assam about the beginning of the Christian era 
'passing through Bengal. Assamese anl Bengali are sister 
languages being dei i\© 1 fro n the Eastern Pidicnt. Assamese 
words and grammatic il fo 'ms are to be found in old Bengali 

as repreaentel by the Sii KHsnn Kirtan and the Swaya huidyia. 
In old Bengali both '5 and ^ were used as endings in verbs in 
the first pel son ; the oi)l \ difference being that the © was used 
in the singular and ^ in tlie plural numlvr. Therefore ^ goes 
with and ? gocM vri h ('ve). The aphorisms of D&k 

are not ao old as they are often thought to bo. They are 
onrient in Bengal, As*a n and Orissi an 1, as D&k means any 
gage person, their sources may be different. Srijiit Ealiram 
Medhi of Gaiibati and Srijut Dovananda Bharali of Jorhat, who 
have written on the history of the Assamese language, are 
mistaken in g>ing ti derive sime Assamese words from 
language- outside India. All Assamese words and forms must be 
derived from tlio Prakriti or S inskrit or from the surrounding 
non-Aryan dialeets. ^J’o go beyond that or to pre-Vedic times ii 
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unscientific. Thus Assamese \Cat) is derived from Mikir 
Assamese is derived from Sanskrit . This last 
word as well as the Assamese word '®f^ occurs also in the 
Sunya Purana. 

The above, in brief, is the substance of vviifit T)r, Shahid ulla 
said on tlie sul)ject. iiHf His remarks about Dak and his sayings 
provoked a mild oriticisin in which it was pointed out that 
the very fact that these sayings are current in three adjoining 
provinces testifies to their hoary antiquity. This is also 
BU})ported by the pre-Vaisnavio nature of their contents. 
M( ireover, they must hav(! origiiiaU^d from one source ; other- 
wise liow coufd tile sayiug.s, current in tliree provinces, agree 
not merely in substance but word by word ? Owing to the 
short time-limit prescribed by the IVosident of the meeting, 
Mr. Hlaunor Ilesette, M. i,. a., the discussion could not be 
lengthened. We are glad that the learned Doctor takes a keen 
interest in the history of the A.ssamese language. Wo are 
naturally attracted towards him and tempted to point out 
certain misconceptions which wore apparent from his speech. 
Take, lor example, the time of Aryan settolement in ancient,.. 
KamarU[ia or I’riig jyotisa which, according to tho lecturer, could / 
not have been earlier than the beginning of the Christian ora. 
In course of his lecture however the Doctor averred that under' 
Videga Mathava tho Aryan.s conqimred the country up to the 
Sadfinira, a fact mentioued in tlio Sahipatha BraJininna which 
is assigned by Sanskrit scholars to ]00() ]t (t. Are we then 
to believe that the Aryans, alter c )miiig i ir as the KaratovS 
in looo H. C., took another lUOO years to cross that river? 
Common sense will say that they mn.'.t have crossed the river 

* We do uot remember to tiave seen any report of Dr. Shahidulla’s 
lecture ia the aowspapere. If tliero be any mistake or omission in thia 
•ummary, given by Mr. Bharali, we would gladly pablieh any correction 
communicated to u8 by Dr. Siiatiidulla or any one reeponiiblo for 
arranging the lecture. [ Ed. J. A. R. S. ] 
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and made extensive settlements on the opposite side i. e. 
“Kamarupa, in the next fifty years. If we believe the oatapatha 
Bmhmai^d then Aryan aettlernont must have taken place in 
KSinarupa in the ninth century B. C. even if we discredit the 
repeat(id references to Pragjyotisa, Naraka and Bhagadatta in 
the two epics. These Arj^an names could not have been applied 
to the country and its kings, so many centuries before the 
Christian (U’a^ if Aryan settlement in the country actually began 
with the commencomfuit of tlie Christian era. 

lNr(3xt, as to the I’elationship between the two languages 
Bengali and Assamese, the h^arned Doctor said tliat they were 
t wo daught(u-s of the same tnother. This is only partly true 
foi* vast diff.M'(mces (exist l)vilvv(‘en Assamese and modern 
Ikujgali ev(Ui in grammai'. Tlu'j' agrt'c however in tli(.‘ con- 
struction of 8ent(mces and, to some exttmt, in ViX’abulary. The 
fact is that the language that prevailinl ov(U’ a large part of 
Bengal in old times and whicli ia miscalled old Bengali, wa,3 
nothing hut Kama^nlpi which is liow represtmiiwl hy niod(‘rn 
Assamese. Dr. Slialiidulla himyclF admitted, in hift It'clure, 
tliat old writings ill Bengal, like 1 h(» Sri Tvrhua Kirlan and 
the ^Uayn Pardna^ abound in Assamese words and gram:UK‘al 
forms. Tliat tlu^ Sii Krisiia Kirfau is more Assamese than 
iiiuderu Bengali lias been aboundanily provcnl in pages 127 to 
132 of the Assamiyd Bhilsdr Mimllk Virdr. From the literature 
of old Bengal 01113 can cltiarly see. tliat there was a time Avhen 
the Assanu3S(} (Kilmarupi) language pia^vailed almost tliroughout 
Jkmgal and was in contact willi Oriya wilh which it hruvs 
imirk(‘d slinilarit y. Tliat is al^o the reason why the sayings of 

* It has b'lea shown in tlio pre(Jo>ling iasu^ of this Joarnal (Vol. VII 
No. 1 pp. 2t — 34) that villages and rivers in Pragtyotisa, having 
Aryan natnti, such as Suvariiakudya, A^^okagrarna, Lauhitya and 
Antarvati, were known to Kautilya, the famous author of the Arth^* 
in the fourth century B. C. There is therefore no doubt that 
H cultured Aryan'Speaking people had settled in Assam many centuries 
before the begiuning of the Christian era. (Ed. J. A. R. S-) 
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Dak, originating in Kamarupa, found their way to Bengal and 
thence to Orissa at a very early date. With the influx of 
people from Bihar, Orissa and other places into Bengal in siib- 
Beqiient times and owing to the revival of Sanskrit learning a 
new language with abundance of Sanskrit and Persian voca- 
bulary and development of new grammatical forms, with pre- 
dominant leaning towards cerebral and palatal pronunciations, 
took its rise in Bengal and gradually submerged and displaced 
the old language — a process which is still at work in the 
western Assam Valley. Modern Bengali has not grown out 
of the language of old Bengal but has supplanted it. In order 
to prove that Assamese and Bengali are sister languages Dr. 
Shahidulla argued that the two forms and in the first 
person of a verb, existed in Proto-Bengali : one in the singular 
and the other in the plural tense and, after bifurcation, the 
singular form was adopted by Assamese and the plural form 
was adopted by Bengali. This is however not supported by old 
literature, for we fi.nd in the cwyapailan many passages in which 
the ^ (eg is associated with the singular pronoi^ 

In the carydpai^m the other form ie. 'll ( as in 

seldom occurs but in the l§rl Krisaa Kirtau and Oopi Chanji^r 
gdib this 'S preponderates. It appears that the ^ ending ( as jp 

etc. ) came to Bengal from Bihir, It occurs in Vidaypati’r 
writings and is still current in Maithili and Bhojpuri. Tlit 
'5, on the other hand^ belonged b) Assam. It previously pre| 
Tailed in Bengal. Afterwards there was struggle between tlt^ 
two forms in Bengal and in the end 4 give way. 

Dr. Shahidulla thinks that the A.s.sameso Nom. Case-ending 
(i) is derived from Sanskrit (ona). That is, he said, the reason 
why it always goes with a transitive verb. But in the writings 
of Madhava Kaudali we find and in old Oriya 

. We are therefore inclined to think that the root 
of this might be something else. In modern Assamese also the 
Nom. case takes the ending before the verbs »nd 
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The Assamese word is not derived from Mikir but the 

reverse in the case for this word is not to be found in any of the 
other dialects allied to Mikir. 

Now as to the Doctor’s dictum that it is unscientific to go to 
pre-Vedic times and to languages beyond India for the deriva- 
tion of some Assamese words let us examine the case as 
presented by these words. In all the Aryan languages of India 
wo find that the words for fire is etc. all different 

forms of tlie same word 'sifif which has been current since the 
time of the Vedas, In Assam however the Aryans instead of 
using that common expressian adopted a new word 
Take another word which is in common use and which 
means "right” as opposed to “left” and from which 
\5t»? etc. are derived. In Assam the Aryans, instead of using 
this word, adopted In the same way the verb 5^ (to 

milk) used throughout Aryan India has given place to in 
Assam. All these Assamo-se words are derived from Sanskrit ; 
Tot the change from 'sifjf to to ^ and from to 

and* so on requires an explanation. 

The explanation advanced by the two Assamese writers on 
the history of the language, mentioned by Dr. Shahidulla, is 
that the Aryans who first came to KSmarupa and settled there 
were not the Vedic Aryans who were used to the words 'Slftf, 
etc. and who came to Eastern India later. * That the 
Aryans came to India in different batches, separated by long 
intervals of time, is admitted by scholars. That the language 
of the earlier batch would bo sometimes absorbed but often 
obliterated by that of the subsequent arrivals, except in outlying 
corners like Assam or Kashmere, is only natural. This, 
by the way, also explains the rather unexpected similarity of 

• The latest theory is that the immigrants who first brought the 
^rryan language and culture to Eastern India were not the Aryane but 
a batch of the Alpinei from Iran whom eomee aoholare mistook for a 
batch of noQ'Vedio Aryans. (Ed. J. A. R. S.) 
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words and grammatical forms between Assamese ana me 
languages in the North-Western frontier. Such similarities, 
though absent in the interventing countries, may even be traced 
to regions beyond the confines of India. The two writers 
have mentioned some of these similarities. When we say that 
the Assamese words 'sit^ (mother) is to be found in the Bhili 
and Tarimukhi, dialects near Guzerat and in the Tarwali 
Pasai, Koliistani, Gowarvati and Poguli dialects near 
Kashmere ; that the Assamese word (moon) is to be 

found in the Kauthala, Khaskura and the Kashmiri ; that the 
Assamese word (fire) is to be found in the Avestic languages 
and the Assames Ablative case-ending is similar to the 
Avestic and fcelandic “fra” and the Gowarvati ; that the 
Assamese plural endings and are the same aa 

Gowarvati and Pasai C^l, we do not mean that people 

from these far oft places came to Assam directly and settled 
there. What wo moan is that these various dialects are the 
rom Hants of an Aryan lanffnago that vvas brought to India 
.btd'oro the advent of the Vodic Aryan and Vodic Sanskrit, 
Many words and grammatical forms of this older language-— 
nay even peculiar pronunciations — have been preserved in some 
of the modern Aryan languages of India. The retention of the 
Alvoolars in place of the cerebrals and the Dentals and the 
persistence of the Guttural spirant (the silent h) are true Aryan 
characteristics which Assatnoso has preserved in this corner of 
India. Tliis could be possible because the first Aryan settlers 
of Assam ( the Kalitas ) were not the speakers of classical 
Sanskrit and the medieval In lian Pmkrit which abound in 
Cerebrals and Palatals but lost the Guttural spirant. 

We refuse to believe that the last word has been said o n 
Indian Philology and that m )re critical study of the languages 

* la th» me tern ICamrup district dial*ot the word is f’WI . 
Dr. Biaiktata Eakati howsvar cUimi that thaia AaiamMO plural 
■ndinga hav* an Aurtrio origin— (Ed. J. A. R. S .) 
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will cot reveal facts which maj not be consistant with the 
dogmas and ideas so far tentatively accepted. « 

* As very correctly anticipated by Dr. S. E. Chatterji in his 
Presidential Address, in the Indo-Aryaa Langaages section of the 
Eighth AlMndia Oriental Conference of 1935, **lhe growing science of 
Anthropology” has already brought many pet theories in regard to 
racial and linguistic origins into the melting pot. (Ed. J. A. R. S) 


LUI-PADA AND MATSYENDRA NATH. 

( By R. M. Nath, b.e., a.e.s. ) 

There has been an endeavonr amongst a certain section of 
scholars to identify LnipSla, the Buddhist* Tantric SiddhA, 
with Matsyendra NSth, the renowned NSth-SiddhS. The con- 
clusion however, does not appear to be hnal, and a lot is said 
for and against the theory. 

Some of the arguments that are put forward in support of 
the theory are : — 

(1) Loi-p5da tops the list of the eighty four SiddhSs, and 
Matsyendra NAth also holds the same position in the lists given 
in the Hatha-YogA and Varnana-RatnAkara. 

(2) The Tibetan name for LuipAda is Lu-i-pa, Lu-yi-pA, 
Lui-i-pA, Luhi-pAda, LohipA or LohitapAda, and the correspond- 
ing Tibetan translations, as given by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, are • 
fia Ito pa, jaa’i rgya ma za ba and ta’i-rgyu Ito gsol ba. fia Ito 
pa is, according to Dr. Bagchi, restituted in Sanskrit as 
MatsyodarA, and the other two names as MatsyantrAda — (the 
eater of the intestines of a fish)’. (^ ) 

Dr. Bagchi further interprets Lui=Lohita=Rohita=the king 
of fish. (») 

(1) KaaUjbaaa-Nirnaya, preface page 22, (2) Ibid — 24, 
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(3) The Tibetan picture of LuipSda depicts him with one 
of his feet in the belly of a fish, and the Newarl picture that the 
Late M. M. H. P. Sastri brought from Nepal, painted Matsyen* 
dra Nath with a lot of big Rui-hsh round his feet, and with 
one fish in his hand, from which the Saint was eating its raw 
entrails (*). The literal translation of MatsyentrSdapS, as stated 
above is “eater of the raw intestines of a fish, or eater of the 
raw intebtines of a fish with his feet The late learned Sastri 
translated tho term from the view point of a Bengali — the fish 
eating race as — “lover of the entrails or the curry prepared out 
of the entrails of a fish” (*). 

(4) Matsyendra Nath is named variously as Matsyendra or 
Maccbindra ( King of fish ) ^ Macchagna ( killer of fish ) and 
Mina (fish). 

(5) According to Pag-sam-jon-zan (Dpag bsam-ljon-bzans) 
Luipada was a Buddhist sage of Oddiyana, and he was the 
disciple of S-ivaripii. In his young age, he was named Samonta- 
Sobha, and was tho clerk in the court of the king of Oddiyana. 
According to Grub To’b and Kah bab Dondan (Bka-ababs bdun 
Idan), as pointed out by Prof. G. Tucci, Mina Nath was the son 
of a fisherman of Kanirup ('’). P. Cordior calls Luipada a 
Bengali. 

According to the Skanda Puranam, (Ohap. 2G3 — stanzas 43- 
62), Matsyendra Nath was extracted out of tho belly of a big 
fish (Maha-Matsya), in a town in the Kshiroda SSgar (Ocean of 
Milk) where he had been dropped immediately after his birth 
by his Brahman father. 

Again, KaulajnSna Nir^aya, a book on Buddhist* Tantric, 
cult written in corrupt Sanskrit, is said to have been revealed 

(8) Presidential Address by H, P. Sastri in Bengali— Literary 
AsaociatioD, Caleutta on 11-3-29 B. S., also Bagchi, Prefaee page 24« 

(4) Presidential address by H. P. Sastri — Ibid. 

(5) Early History of Eamrap by K. L. Bama, page 158. 
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by Mateyendranath. In it (Cb. lo, aloka 12), Matsyendra Natb 

who is identified with or Blmirava is said to have taken to 
the profession of a fisherman. 

The arguments against the theory are : — 

(1) It is a matter of grave doubt if the SiddhSs or saints 
were named with reference to their castes of origin or to their 
habit or profession. The Tibetan picture of Kukkurip5da has 
got a dog by the side of the Siddha. It does not mean that the 
feet of the Siddh4 were like those of a dog, or he worshipped 

the feet of a dog or he ate its flesh. 

As a matter of fact, the late M. M. H. P. Sastri thought 
that these pictures were purely the works of the artist’s imagi- 
nation with reference to the literal meaning of the names of 
the Siddbas. 

Apprehending the danger of misconstruing the names, in 
the case of HSdi-pSj tlio author of Mayna-Matir Om had to cry 
aloud to guard the Siddha, by stating nahe, Hddx iinhe 

Sa4il'>^ Jalandhar^' — be is not a sweeper by caste, be is not a 
sweeper by caste, bis name only is H&dip^ alias JalandharipA 
The latter uame was given to him on account of his long resi- 
dence in Jalandhar (®). 

As a matter of fact, it is never a custom witli Natli-Siddhas 
to disclose their past identity. Even in recent yeai’s Gambhir- 
Nath, the great Nath-Siddha of Gorakhpur ( died 21st March, 
1917) never disclosed to which community or place he originally 
belonged inspite of repeated requests by many of his educated 
disciples (^). 

(2) According to the Skanda Puranam, Matsyendra Nath 
was born as the son of a Brahman, but immediately after bis 

(6) Journal of Asiatic Society Bengal, 1898 Ft. I page 20. 

0) YogiraJ-Oambbir Nath-Frasanga, by A. K. Eanneriss, u.A. 
p. 76. 
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birth, he was thrown into the ocean, just as Mihir, the son of 
Vfiraha, one of the nine jewels of VikramSditya was thrown into 
the ooean by his son because of alleged astrological bad omens, 
fie was however, rescued by Siva and at last emerged to the 
public as a great Siddha, versed in Yoga. Lui-Pada, on the 
other hand, has a past history, of serving in a king’s court till 
he became a Siddha, being initiated by SavaripSda ( hill-man 
sage ). 

(8) To connect Lui or Lubita with the Ilohita fish, seems 
to be a great stress of imagination. Lui or Luhita is a well- 
known great river flowing through Kamrup, and the road from 
Sadiya to the Chinese border is known till this day as the 
Lohita Valley road. Lohita-pada is therefore, the name of the 
Siddha wlio hailed frona the Lohita country, as Jalandhari-pada 
was the Siddha hailing from the Jalandhar country. 

Oddiyana was a counterpart of Lanka which again was 
situated near Zahor. Lanka is definitely in the Nowgong dis- 
trict near Kamrup, and Oddiyana has been identified with Ojai 
or Hojai in the same district, while Zahor has been identified 
with Sabour in the Jantia Hills district (*). 

At a time, a great portion of modern Bengal, was included 
within Kamrup, and P. Cordier’s surmise that Luipada was a 
man of Bengal stands to reason. 

Indrabbuti, in whose court LuipSda worked, was therefore 
IndrapAla, the Kamrup king who ruled from 1030-1055 A. D. 
fiis son Padma Sambhava, became a Siddha, and is now wor- 
shipped as a god in the court temple of Sikim. 

(4) Kaulajn&na Nir^aya is said to have been revealed by 
llatsyendra Nath and not writen by him, and Dr. Bagchi him. 
self admits — ^‘‘the present account was compiled much later 

(8) Joamal of the Assam Besearcb Society, April-July, 1987. 
pp. 48-57. 
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than the times of Matsyendra Nath”. The late M. M. H. P. 
Sastri who thought that the book was actually written by 
Matsyendra Nath made a very stringent remark on the merit of 
the composition stating that the son of a Brahman, howsoever 
uneducated he was, could never write such bastard Sanskrit, the 
composition emerged from the pen of Matsyendra Nath, a 
fisherman as he was by caste (*). The learned scholar however, 
discovered his mistake later on and found to his amazement 
that all the works of the Buddhist-Tantric period were written 
in a “peculiar kind of Sanskrit which would be accessible to all 
initiates even without any preparation in grammar* (*® ). 

Naths never ascribe the authorship of any book to Matsyen- 
dra Nath. His teachings were embodied in a book written by 
Ooraksha Nath, his disciple, and that book is written in pure 
Sanskrit. This book deals with Hatha-Yoga and other methods 
of worship even now common amongst the Naths. Teachings 
or LuipAda are embodied in his *J)ohas\ preserved in Nepal 

Library, and Matsyendra Nath is worshipped as an incarnation 
/ 

of Siva in the temple in Nepal. 

(5) The 'Caryaacat'yavmiacaya’, as edited by late H. P. 
Sastri as Baudba-GSn-o-Doba, begins with obeisance to Vajra- 
yogini. Caryas No. 1 and 29 are attributed to Luipada, while 
in the same book, in the annotation of Carya No. 21, there is 
reference to the saying of one Mina-Nath. 

(6) In the Nityahnika-Tilakam as published by Dr. P. 0. 
Bagohi in the preface (page 68) of Kmdajnana-Nirnaya, there it 
a detailed description of one Matsyendra Nath, who was a man 
of Bengal. He was originally a Brahman by caste and his namt 

(9) Presidential Address on 11-3-1329 B. S. “ 

51CT 5^ asm 

511 * I 

(10) Daacriptiva Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mannseripts in the 
Govt. Collection, A. S. B., page 78. 
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was Viana Sarma. After being initiated he was named Mandisba 
deva, while his name during worship was Pippalisha deva. His 
secret name was BhairavSnanda Nath and his name of repute 
was Virftnanda Nath. Being favoured by Indra, he got the name 
Indrfinanda deva, and while he practised yoga on the banks 
of the S^arkata river, he was given the name Matsyendra 
Nath ; his female consort for the purpose of observing rituals 
was Lalitd.Bhairavi. 

It is the custom with the Kaitlas to name their disciples 
with second components such as ‘Nath, Deva, and Swami’ ), 
and after 'Ahhiaekha' or the formal initiation, he should invari. 
ably be given a name ending with ‘Nath’ (** ). 

‘There is indeed very little difference between the KaulSoara 
and the Tanti ic Bauddl'Soara, because in both the desire to do 
improper and illegal things, in the fullest extent, is present 
The fundamental theory of the Kaitla is — ‘a yogin forsakes 
pleasures, and a pleasure-seeker can never be a yogin, but a 
KaMa combines both, hence Eaulaism is the most popular cult. 
It is Kaulaism that sanctifies pleasure-seeking actions and lega- 
liqes-sinful performances’ (^* ). 

^e Kaula cult appears to be a compromise between thC 
debased Buddhism and Tantricism, while Nathism is a compro- 
mise between pure Buddhism and Hinduism with Saivism a^ 
the predominating factofr] 

(7) It appears that in later times many Naths were initi- 
ated into Kaulism and Budhist-Titutricism, and they carried the 

(11) — Kulamavam — 
9th ch. Edited by Basik Mohan Chatterjoe, Manikganj, Dacca, 

(12) Vide *Quru-Pradipa’ — bj' SecchMsnande Saranwati, page 73. 

(12a) Vide Sadban M&I& by Dr, B. T. BhaitacLaryya, pt. 1 preface, 

(18) 

«T?nr. fsvn: sSsqft n” Kularnavam--2nd oh. 
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traditions of the Siddhaa of their former faith into their new 
atmosphere, In the PrithwirSj ESsu, written by the Court 
poet of Prithwi-ra], we find mention of Nath Goraksba whose 
spirit came down to take away Alha while Udal was killed by 
Prithwiraj in the battlefield. This was sometime in 1150 A.D, 
and Lama Taranath speaks of One Buddhist yogin Goraksba 
whose followers became Saivite Sannyasins in or about 1208 

I). This Goraksha had got different names — Ananga Vajra 
Eaman Vajra (^^). We have already mentioned one 
KaMa Matsyendra Nath having a consort to help him in his 
Tantric observances. 

(8) Nath Goraksha was a Hatha»Yogin and his teachings 
are embodied in Goraksha^Samhita, edited now by Pandit 
Prasanna Kumar Kaviratna. The renegade Buddhist 
Goraksha Nath also wrote a Goraksha Samhita. This book is 
now preserved in the Nepal Durbar library. Prom the portion 
of the book as published by Dr. P. C. Bagchi in the preface 
(pages G4-C7) of Kaulajnan Nirnaya it appears that the book 
is purely a KaMa text and has absolutely nothing in common 
with Nath-Goraksha’s book. Unfortunately Dr. Bagchi could 
not see Kaviratna’s book and wrongly surmised that what he 
found in Nopal was the Nath Goraksha’s book. 

Similarly, the Ooraksha-Sahasranama-stotram found by 
Dr. Bagchi in Nepal is different in essence and spirit from the 
book of the same name prevalent amongst the Naths of 
India (“). 

(9) Matsyendra Nath was a Hatha Yogin and he introduced 
several ‘ Asans \ and preached austere physical penances 
to control nerves and passions to train the mind for medita- 
tion. His mode of meditation was to concentrate the mind in 

(14) Vide Raaddba-Gaa-O'DohA, by H. P. Satin, preface page 16. 
di J.AH.R., pt. 1 l69S, page 20* 

(15) Vide Maktaeram-— pi> II by late Yiabna Nath of Bordwan* 
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the region above the nose and between the eye-brows when the 
Cosmic sound (Nad) would be heard and the Vmdu or the 
bright dot would be seen. This would lead the mind to merge 
with tbe Cosmic sound, wlien nothing but selfless Atman 
would remain and the Para-Brahman would be realised (^®). 
Matsyendra Nath would advocate, as a means to his end, such 
difficult physical practices as Oddiydna-Bandha, Jalandhar^ 
Bandha, Ilaha Bandha etc (^^), but Lui-pada, as far as we can 
make out from his Caryds, was very much against physical 
austerities. By mortification of flesh, he thought, one would 
simply punish the self and make the nerves unfit for enjoyment 
of real pleasure (^®), and he strictly preached against such diffi- 
cult practices as Bandhas (^*). Such injunctions found favour- 
able acceptance amongst the Kiialas. It is stated in the KulAr" 
loavom that it is only the fools who want to attain salvation by 
fasting and mortifying the flesh. It is only the idiots who 
want to attain Siddhi by punishing the body, for who can kill 
a snake by beating on an ant-hill f (®®). 

(10) A Niiili' till this day is an ardent worshipper of Nad 
and f^indu, he meditates on the apex of tbe triangular pyramid 
conceived at the junction of Ida, Fingald and SuBumna, the 
three main nerves ; and Goraksha Nath’s popularity is due 
mainly to the introduction of a simple method intelligible even 
to a fool (*^) of meditating on the Ndd and Vindu. The left- 

(Iti) Vide Uatha-Pradipika, by Brajendra Vidyaratna, pa^je lOO, 
and Qoraksha Sninhita by Bnviratna — pt. IV pp. 192 — 194. 

(17) qfwswi 

(18) “»l ^ I 

'sil^ II Carya No. 1. 

(19) " «itJi ” —Ibid. 

(20) mwsi ^ I 

u ” — ist oh. 

(21) Vida Hatha* Prodipika — 4th part, paga 66* 
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•ided serve is called the lunar nerve and the right hand 
PingalA is called the solar nerve and the central nerve that 
penetrates axially through the junction of the first two nervet 
is CHlled iSns^tnd. A Nat/t' assumes the existence of a bright 
region, as bright as the moon, above the junction (**). When 
the mind is concentrated in that region, a Nath forgets who is 
a Guru and who is a disciple, he becomes ^iva himself, and is 
merged with Para-Brahman (**•). 

Luip&da was an ardent preacher of implicit obedience to and 
complete reliance on his Guru — it is only the Guru who can do 
everything. Ue meditates on his Guru and visions his image 
in the region between eyebrows — the place where Matsyendra- 
Nath would vision the Vindu . — ‘ Says Lui, I vision my Guru 
sitting with folded legs — the left coinciding with Ida and the 
right with Pingala, in the region between the eye brows’ (**). 
SarahapSda,— -another Siddba of Luipada’s school, clearly 
states that neither Ndd nor Vindu nor the moon-like bright 
region will clear the path to an ardent seeker for truth {**). 
LuipSda’s aim was to attain MahAsukha, and be can have it only 
through the mercy of his Guru (**). 

This method of assuming the existence of Guru in the 
region between eyebrows, or Ajfia^ahra as it is called, is 
prevalent amongst the KaMas (*') and Gheranda Samhita 
mentions this as an alternative course. In later times, the 

(22) Ooraksba Sambita — 4tb pt, paga 198. 

(22 a) I 

(23) »JTC*I 

I ” — Carya No. 1. 

(24) “ 

^5^ l” — Carya No. 82. 

(25) “ *151 ^ ’1^*1 \ 

f —Carya No. 1. 

(26) Vida 'Paj*-Pradipa' — by Saccbidanand Saraavrati (Calentta) 
pk. II* pp* 80-81. 
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same theory was further developed, and Viswasftra Tantra and 
Kaulamftlini Tantra introduced the Guru’s consort by his- side 
in the same region (”). 

(11) It therefore, appears that there is a doctrinal dis- 
agreement between Lui^Sda and Matsyendra Nath, and henca 
they were quite different persons. It further appears that 
Matsyendra Nath flourished before LuipSda. 

(27) Vide Oherandn Saiiihita — adited by Kaliprasanna Vidyaratna 
— pp. 99-100. 


WERE THERE INDIAN COLONISTS FROM ASSAM 
IN INDO-CHINA ? 

(By. K. L. Babua.) 


From the earliest "tfmes successive hordes of people from 
Tibet, Burma, Yunan, Indo-China and other eastern countries 
had entered India through Assam by the land-routes through Bhu- 
tan, the Aka, Duffla, Abor and Mishmi countries, the Hukong 
Valley and the Valley of Manipur. Tlie earliest immigrants 
were perhaps the Anstro- Asiatic speaking Khasis and Syntengs 
who must have entered Assam many centuries before the 
coming of the Tibeto-Burraans and the latest were the Burmese 
plundering parties which had to be expelled by British forces 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Amherst in 1826 A. D. Early 
in the thirteenth century a tribe of the Shahs from the kingdom 
of Pong, led by an adventurer named SukSpha, entered the 
eastern Assam valley and laid the foundations of the powerful 
Ahom kingdom which was officially known as Saumara till the 
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end of tlie seventeenth oentarj • bnt whioh the Muslim 
chroniclers, accompaying the Moghnlexpeditionary forces, called 
Assam after the name of the ruling people— the Aboms. There 
is no doubt abundant evidence of these im migrations of 
non- Indians into India by the land-routes mentioned above but 
is there any reliable evidence of Indian emigration, through 
the same routes, to Burma or Indo-China f 

As early as 1883 Sir Arthur Phayre pointed out the pro* 
bability of Indians founding colonies in Burma and Indo-China 
and relying on his authority Sir Edward Gait, in his ‘‘ History 
of Assam ” stated that “ the Indian King Samnda who, 
according to Forlong, was ruling in upper Burma in 105 A D 
must have proceeded thither through Assam and so must the 
Hindus who led the Tchampas or Shans in thoir conquest of the 
of the mouths of the Mekong in 280 A. D.”(^) In 1904 Peliott 
jsrrote that at least from the second century B.C a regular trade- 
route by land existed between Eastern India and China through 
upper Burma and Yunan. According to Dr 11, C. Mujumdar 
the twenty Buddhist priests from Szchuen, mentioned by I-Tsing, 
oame to India by this route during the time of Maharaja Sri 
Gupta abjutthe end of the third century A.D. (*) Dr Majum- 
dar states that through this route Indians emigrated and founded 
colonies not only in upper Burma but also in the upper 
▼alleys of the Irawaddy, the Salween, the Mekong and 
the Red river. There was a Hindu Kingdom in Yunan known 
as Nanchao which, acotjrding to local traditions, was founded 
by a great-grandson of As'oka. 

* la bis coin minted in Saka 1619 (1691 A. D) Maharaja Rudra 
Simha, the mmt powerful of the Ahom kings, deaeribed himself ae 
Saumdrewara and all Ahom coins ware of octagonal shape a« the 
kingdom Sommdra was octagonal according to the Yogini Tantra, 
(Ast't Konanca Saumdra Yatra Dikkara Vdaini.) — K.L.B. 

(1) Gaits “ History of Assam,” Second edition, p. 9. 

(2) Hajomdar's '‘Ancient Indian Colonies in the far East,” Yol. I, 
Champft p« X III (Introduction). 
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Between Nanchao and the Indian frontier and to the east of the 
Pstkoi range was the Brahman kingdom of Ta-tisin and beyond 
the Ohindwin river was another Brahman kingdom.(*) The 
Indians established kingdoms also at Prome, Tagaiing and 
Lower Pagan besides Laos (known as Mftlava), Cambodia 
(Kamboja) and Annam (Champa). Col Gerini writes asfolhJWs:— 

“From the Brahmaputra and Manipui^li*Wlie-^6ki'n gulf we 
trace a continuous string of petty states ruled by scions of the 
Khattriya race using the Sanskrit or the Pali languages in official 
documents after the Indu style and employing Brahman priests 
for the propitiatory ceremonies connected with the Court and 
State. Among such In<lu monarchs we may mention those of 
Tagong, upper Pagan and Senwi in Burma, of Muang-Hong, 
Cliietig, Hung, Muang khwan and Dasarna (Luang Phrah Bang) 
in the Lao country and of Agranagara (Hanoi) and Champa 
in Tokin and Auuam”(*). 

There were actually two streams of emigration from India, 
one proceeding from the north overland through Bengal and 
Assam, along the valleys of the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy’, the 
Salween and the Mekong while the other reached Indo-China by 
sea across the Bay of Bengal. The latter route was availed of by 
Indians from the coasts of Southern ludia, and also from Lower 
Bengal. The overland route passed through Assam and it 
stands to reason therefore that just as Assam recseived successive 
hordes of immigrants from Burma and Indo-Chintt, from time 
to time, through this route she must have also sent out her 
own sons (Hindu priests and warriors as correctly put by Gait) 
by the same route. There are no doubt at present whole 
villages of Assamese settlers in upper Burma but they are the 
deoendants of Assamese prisonrs carried ofi by the Burmese 


(8)/lbid. 

(ijj Col. Oeriais “BsMsrcbss on Ptolsmys’ Gsojpmpby” pp« 12 2* 128. 
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invaders more than 100 Years ago. Let us see whether there 
is evidence of earlier migrations from Assam. 

According to Cambodian annals as well as a Chinese history 
compiled about the sixth centuay A D. the kingdom of Kamboje 
(Founan) which comprised modern Cochin China, Cambodia and 
parte of Siam and Laos was founded by an Indian adventurer 
prior to the third century A. D. This has been confirmed by 
epigraphic evidence. The My-son inscription of King Prakasa- 
dhaniia-Vikrantii Varman, dated Saka 579 (657 A. D.), records 
that the founder of the kingdom was a Brahman called Kaun- 
dinya (Tatra sthdpita bdchhulam kaundinyastad dvijar^avah)- 
It is now claimed by some that this Brahman named Kaundinya 
hailed from Southern India and that ho sailed for Indo-Cbina 
from tho Kalinga coast. It may however be pointed out 
that Kundina was the name of the place where Bhismak, the 
father of Kukmiui, is said to have ruled and, rightly or worngly, 
the extensive ruins near Sadiya and close by the 
river Kundin or Kundil are, to this day, pointed out 
as the ancient city of Kundin. This has been pointed out not 
only by Gait (®) but also by Pandit Vidyavinod in his Kamarilpa 
SasanSvali wherein it is further stated that according to 
tradition a colony of Brahmans was settled at this place by 
Paras'urama(*). Can it not therefore be claimed that Kaundinya, 
the reputed founder of the kingdom of Kamboja belonged 
to this Brahman colony of Kundin and that he was called 
Kaundinya as he originally belonged to Kundin ? 

On tho other baud, it may also be pointed out that 
Kaundinya was the name a gotra of the Nagar-Brahmatis.* 


(5) Qaits History of Assam pp. 15-16 

(6) Kamarupa S&iangvali p. 27 (Introduction). 

* Tha A^akula N&gara Brahmans arc mantionsd as follows 
the N&gara khanda of tho Skan^ Pur&na : — 

‘‘ Easyapaeaiba Kaundinya UksoUah S&rkavo Dvitfah* 
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According to the I^agarotpatti Kaundinya is one of the 72 gotras 
of the Nagar-Brahmans* Of the 83 gotrat of Nagar-Brahmans 
mentioned in the NSgara Puftp&njali Kaundinya is one. 
According to PracyaTidyarnava N. N. Basn Kaundinya, and 
Kaundinya- Kaudika are among the gotras of Vaidik Brahmans of 
Bengal, Sylhet and KSmarupa-C') Judged by their surnames 
most of the donees of the land-grant of Mahabhuta Varman of 
Kamarupa of the fifth century A. D. were Kagar-Brabmans and 
some of them belonged to the Kaundinya goU'a. It is therefore 
a patent fact that Nagar-Brahmans were numerous and influen- 
tial in Assam during the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
settlement of a colony of these Brahmans near the Kundin river 
in upper Assam in early days can not therefore be regarded as 
improbable nor can we reject as impossible the theory that a 
Brahman from Assam, belonging to the Kaundinya gotra, 
vras the adventurer who founded the Kftmboja kingdom in far 
ofl Indo-China. The Brahman kingdoms of Ta*tsin and the 
Chindwin Valley, mentioned by Dr. Majumdar may have been 
similarly founded by Brahmans proceeding from Assam. 

Again Annam (ancient Champa) was, it appears, under a 
Hindu or Hinduized dynasty as early as the second century 
A.D. It is recorded in tba Vo-Ohanh rook-inscription in 
Sanskrit, which has been referred to the second century, on 
palaeographie grounds, that a King belonging to the Srimdra 
royal family was ruling over the Chams about that time {Sri 
mSra raja ktda Vamsaabibhufanem Sri mSra loka nripateh kula 
nandanem).{^) It is not quite clear what Sri mSra meant. It 

Yaijab&paeaiba gasthab K&piatbslo Dvikaakatbft 
Etad Kal&ftakam pr&ptamiDdrana saba p&rthivah ’’ 

Tbasa A^kuUu ware regarded aa the moefe reapsctable of the 
Nlgar-Brabmaos. 

(7) Social History EimarUpa Vol. Ill pp. 14S-114. 

(8) The lettera of the ineeription are indietinet and the text 
quoted above is restored reading enggeeted by Finot.— E> L. B. 
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is not likelj that it was the name of a person. On the other 
hand the restored reading, suggested by Finot, may not be 
correct atjd the word Satttmra or iSaumara Tnay have been read 
as Sri mdra. Sawmra r&jahda would have an appropriate 
moaning for, as alreadv^ mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, Sanmara was the name of the easternmost division of 
Kainarupa. Thus, as already supposed by Gait, the Hindu war. 
riors who led the Chains or tho Tcliampas against the Chinese in 
the third century originally proceeded not only through upper 
Assam or Saumara but very likely from Saumara itself* 
Referring to verses (iSd'-bdO of the Mavjusri Mulahdpa in 
wdiich mention is made of the Indian Arclnpelago and Further 
India, Jayaswal supposes that Kings of the “ KamavQpa knla 
(of tho family of tho kings of KamaiTipa ) were ruling in these 
countries very early(*). Writing about the Blianrna dynasty of 
Karaarupa Prachyavidyarnava N. N. Basn has the following in 
the third volume of his Social History of KamarCtpa ; — 

“Just as Samudra Gupta founded an empire which included 
at least the whole of the Iiidisn sub-continent, Samudra Varma 
(of the Bhauma dynasty) extended his powers to the eastern 
peninsula the shores of wliich were washed by the Pacific ocean. 
Tims the iufinence of the Bhauma dynasty had made itself felt 
in distant Burma before it began to spread in Eastern India. 
Tlie origin of tho grand architectral memorials of the DaivaS 
which still exist in Kaiuboja or Cambodia and Maha-Champa or 
Annum should bo traced to the Brahmanic ascendaticy which was 
Ifiriuly established by Ihe Saiva kings of the Bhauma dynasty.” 

(!•) Imptrtal Histor}- of India p. 33. The subetance of the verse in 
the Manjuiri Mnl'ikalpa is as follows . — “ The Traigunyae will be in 
the MUebha countries all around. In the bays of the sea and on their 
coasts (ambodheh Kul'nitirdntdh) as wall at in the Valleys of tho snowy 
mountains {llimdrlri) there will be kings of the E&naartlpa-Kula.'' 
The *' countries on the bays of the sea and their coasts ” are taken by 
Mr. Jayaswal to mean the Indian Archipelago and Farther India — E.L.B< 
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In the same book the author has suggested that, as stated 
by Yuan Chwang, the Bliauma kings of KSoiarQpa were 
themse]ve'=t BrahaiAiis ( Xagar -Bra h mans) who were also 

staunch Saivites. It thus appears that the kings of the 
" l\ainarupa kula ’’ (Dynasty uf Kainarupa) as mentioned in the 
Midalcalpa were IJrahmans as well as Saivites like the 
Braiunan kings of Kaniboja, Ta-Tsin and the Ohindwin Valley. 
The matter is extrtniK'ly inteiv'sting hut further researches 'are 
nec.'ssary and 1 w.juM mvite discussion by scholars who have 
inaile a closer study of tiie history of Indian colonization in 
Burma, Indo-China and the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
If what 1 have tontalively sngifosted above comes to be true 
then it would appear tliat the Alpines, as represnted originally 
by their priests, the Nag ir-Braliinans, were the first torch, 
bearers of cnlture and civilization not only in Eastern India but 
also in Burma and [ndo-Cliina and that the phrases “Aryans” 
and “ scions of the Khatriya race ” as applied to them by 
Dr. Majumdar and C()l CTudni respectively must be regarded 
as terminological inaccuracies. 


A CORRECTION. 

(By The Ehitob.) 

With reference to our addendum to the contribution of Mr. Daa 
Gnpta on “KSmarupa and Kautilya”, published in the last issue 
of this Journal, an esteemed friend has pointed out to us that 
mpya, in the Arfliasaslra did not refer to the ore from which 
silver was obtainoil l)ut to the e.xtracted and wrought silver and 
that hence the variety called Gaullikam, which according to the 
commentator Bbattrvamin, was a product of K5raarupa,J(G^atifli* 
kam Kdmampajam Tagarapuspdvam) must have been a variety of 
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wrought silver which was well known during Kautilyas time. 
We must admit that this seems to be a reasonable interpretation 
It is thus indicated that about that time there were expert 
metallurgists in Kftmarflpa who could extract silver from ore 
and produce wrought silver of the colour of the Tagara flower 
or almost as white and pure as modern hall-mark silver. This 
silver was no doubt used for minting coins and making orna-« 
ments and utensils. Mr. Ernest Mackay states in his book, 
•The Indus Civilization*, that much if not all the silver used in the 
prehistoric towns of the Indus Valley was procured from lead-ore 
as the process of extraction, must have been known to the 
ancients. He suggests that argentiferous lead-ore, may have 
been obtained from Afghanisthan by the caravan route but 
perhaps such ore could have been obtained also from an eastern 
source nearer to Assam. 



REVIEWS. 

Pkbiodicau. 

Ka Syngkhong Jingtip, July and October 1938, Vol. II 
Numbers 2 and 3 — This is the Khasi Cultural Journal 
written in Khasi as well as English, edited by Mr. Theodora 
Cajee, B.L. The English portion contains an article on the 
“ Contact of Peoples ” by Mr. David Koy, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, who is a frequent contributor to the “Man in 
India *’ on tlie racial and cultural history of the Khasis of 
Assam. Mr. Roy’s article in followed by an appreciative note 
by the Rev. Brother J I. O’Leary, M.A. of the St. Edmunds 
College, Shillong. It is indeed a credit to the small Khasi 
community that they have been able to run a periodical like this 
without depending on any finsncial support from the 
Provincial Government. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X IV, No. 4 (December 
1938) — This issue contains a contribution by Bisweswar 
Chakravarti on “ King Har§Mideva of the Nepal Inscription ” in 
which the writer has attempted to refute the identification, so 
long accepted by all scholars of note, of king ^ri Harfa Deva, 

mentioned in the Nepal inscription, with king Sri Ilarja Varma 
Deva of Katnariipa, This in.scription was incised in 748 or 769 
A.D. by order of king Jayadeva of Nepal who had the good 
fortune of marrying Rfijyarnati “ the noble descendant of 
Bhagadatta’s royal line and daughter of Sri Har^a Deva, lord 
of Gaiwja, Odra, Kalinga, Kos'ala and oth(?r lands, who crushed 
the heads of hostile kings with the club>like tusks of his rutting 
elephants.” (Indian Antiquary Vol. IX p 181). 

Mr. Chakravarti advances the following arguments in support 
of his views : — 
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(a) Har^ Varma tcentioned in the Hajungthal grant of 

Harjjaravarman belonged to the dynaatj of Salastambha which 
was a mlecbha and not a Bhauma dynasty. 

(b) Sri Harisa mentioned in the grant of Vanamala also 

belonged to the dynasty of S&lastambha. Besides, though the 
kings of KSmartlpa were always known as “ Prfigjyotisi’Sa " 
there is no mention of either Kftmarupa or PrSgjyotis'a in the 
Nepal inscription. 

(c) Besides the kings of Kamarupa the Bhauma — Kara 
kings of Orissa also claimed descent from Naraka and called 

themselves Bhwmnmya. Sri Harsa Deva mentioned in the 
Nepal inscription may have belonged to this Orissa dynasty 
which may have been originated by the successors of Bhaskara- 
varman. 

As to the first argument it may bo pointed out that the 
Kamarupa Baiamoali contains the full texts of at least two 
complete charters of two kings of the alleged mleehha dynasty 
viz. VanamSla and Balavariuan and in b)th the ancestry of tlie 
kings have been traced from Navaki and Biiagidatta, Thore 
were some dynasties of kings in India who claimed descent from 
the Sun or the Aloou. A historian is not concerned with the 
biological possibility of such descent but he has to take cogni- 
sance of the fact of such a claim. It appears that the kings of 
the ^lastamhha dynasty, like their predecessors of the Pn§ya. 
varman dynasty and also like their successors of the Brahrnapala 
dynasty, claimed descent from Bhagadatta. In his inscription 
the Nepal king Jayadeva described ^his queen Rajyamati as 

BhagadattS rajakulaja because his father-in-law Sri Harsa Deva, 
king of KSmarQpa, claimed descent from Bhagadatta. In the 
face of such a claim how can one say that Bfijyamati could not 
have been the daughter of the KSraariipa king ^ri Harfa Varma 
Deva because that king may have actually belonged to a mleehha 
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djnaetj as stated in the inscription of Brahmap&Ia, an upstart who 
came to occupy the throne of Kftmarupa some centuries later ? 

The second argument is equally untenable, Jayadeva men- 
tioned in his inscription the various countries which his father-in- 
law acquired by conquest and over which he became the lord. 
These countries were Gaucja, Odra, Kalinga, Kos'ala and others. 
It is not understood why KSinarupa, his own ancestral 
kingdom, should be mentioned in this connection. 

Mr. Chakravarti supposes that on the death of BhSskara- 
Tarman his vast empire fell to pieces and his descendants were 
deprived of the ancestral throne. Being driven out of Kama- 
rupa they held temporary sway over Oauda etc. and “through 
various changes of fortune they maintained their independence 
in the hilly tracts of Orissa ”. It is therefore assumed that 
Sri Uarsi Deva as well as the Bhauma-Kara kings of Orissa 
originated from the Orissa branch of the descendants of Bhas- 
kara Varmau. On the other hand the well-known scholar, Bai 
Bahadur llama Prasad Chanda, supposes that after conquering 

Odra (Orissa) tho Kamariipa king Sri Harsa Varma Deva 
placed his relative Khomankara on the throne of Orissa and 
that is how a Bhauma dynasty originated in Orissa. This 
is a much more natural explanation than tho one suggested by 
Chakravarti. As Subhakara Deva sent the embassy to China 
in 795 A.U, his grandfather Khemankara, the founder of the 
family, can be assigned to the middle of the eighth century and 
that is about tho time supposed for Sri Ilarsa Deva of Kama- 

rtlpa. If Sri Harsa Deva had really been a scion of the Orissa 
family, kings like Subhakara Deva of that family would have 
surely mentioned the name of such a powerful conqueror but 
oan Mr. Chakravarti find may suc'i mention in any of tho 
grants of the Bhauma-Kara family ? If not why put up a theory 
based upon nothing but imagination } Mr. Chakravarti may 
not mind the occupation of Bengal by an Orissan king but he 
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may not like to admit such occuption by a king from KSma- 
riipa, but historical truth, however unpalatable, has got to be 
accepted, lias Mr. Chakravarti overlooked the oxoeilent contri- 
bution of a noted Bengali scholar on the ‘'Ocoupition of Bengal 
by the Kings of Kiiiiiarupa'’ published in the Indian Culture 
(Vol. II pp. 37-43) ? 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XV No. I, March 1939— 

This issue f3()ntains an article on the Political condition of 
Bengal daring Hiium Tsaug's visit’’ contributed by Mr. D. 0. 
Ganguli who has come to the conclusion that in 642 A. D, when 
BhSskaravarinan, accompanied by Hinon Tsang, met Sri Rarsa 
at Kajangala, Gandi formed a part of the dominions of Bhas- 
karavarman and that the evidence furnished by the Nidhanpur 
inscription and the Life of Si mn Tnantj leads one to the conclu- 
sion that Bhaskaravarman was in possession of not only Gauda 
but also of northern Radha at this period. This exactly is the 
view put forward in the Etrly History of Kamarupa ” more 
then six years ago. Evidently Mr. Ganguli, \inlike Mr. Chakra- 
varti, is free from prejudice. 

New Asia, Vol. I, Nus. 1 & 2 — This is a new Journal 
devoted to oriental culture and thought throughout Asia. dTie 
first issue publishes contributions from the pen of Prof. Tucoi, 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi and Dr, Xalidas Nag and the second issue 
contains contributions from Dr. Berymann and Dr. Vajra 
Chatterji. An Assamese lady, Miss Durgavati Safkia b.a., also 
has an article in this issue on “Assam’s contribution to Litera- 
ture.” This is mainly a cultural magazine which deals also 
with Asiatic politics. 

The Journal of the Indian Anthropological Institute, VoK I 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1938 — This is the organ of the Institute and it is 
published by the University of Calcutta, the Editor being Dr. 
B. S. Guha, the wellknown Anthropologist. Assam is re* 
presented in the Institute by Mr. J. P, Mills, who is one of the 
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Vice-Presidents and by the Editor of this Journal who is a 
member of the Council. The first elected President of the 
Institute — Dr, J. H. Hutton — also hailed from Assam. His 
Presidential address on the “Future of Anthropology in India” 

has been published in this .loiivnal which contains an interesting 
contribution by Mr. K. P. Ohattopadhyay on “Indian Oil presses 
and oil extraction.” In this article the writer points out that a 
primitive type of oil-press, which was in use throughout 
Nortliern India in ancient times and which reached oven Nepal 

along with an earlier culture-stream, survives in Assam, Chota 
Nagpur and Nepal which are “safety pockets” of culture. 
In Nepal the oil-prosser Salmi is still a pure caste and by 
reference to Montgomery Martin, who wrote 100 years ago, 

Mr. Chattopadhyay points out that in Assam “oilmen are of all 
castes,” He thus notices a cultural parallel between Assam 
and Nepal, the two “safety pockets”, which are out-of-the-way 
places where cultural traits submerged elsewhere still survive. 
As a further example he refers to the practice of the Assam 
Brahmans who accept a bride-price and says that this practice, 
once prevalent in Bengal but now restricted there ** to the 
inferior sub-castes of Brahmans and the artisans ” has been 
submerged by a more orthodox Brahmanio culture. It should 

be pointed out however that in the Assam Valley there is a 
separate functional group, known as UM, who press oil for sale 
or barter but men of all castes can press their own oilseeds in 
a mill maintained by the village in order to get oil for their own 
nse without degrading themselves in the social scale. The stigma 
attaches not to the pressing of the oil but to the sale or barter of 
the oil. All Brahmans of the Assam Valley do not demand a 
bride-price ; the custom is restricted to the Kamrup district 
only. In Bengal, since the introduction of Kulinihn, th® 

position has been reversed and a bridegroom-price n 
demanded. Opinions may differ as to which custom is more 
beneful to society. 




ISilTICiM, 


KAMARUPA ANUSAN0HAN SAMITI. GAUHATl- 

The KSmarilpa Anasanillmn Sarm'ti or the Assam Research 
Society has a collection of old historical relics, such as inscribed 
stones and images cannons, cannon-balls, sWords, potteries jiutliia 
royal costumes coins etc. The premises of the Samiti, situated 
on the southorn bank of Dighali Tank, Qauhati, remains open 
from 7-30 to 9-30 a.m. and 3 to 7 p.m. on working days } from 
3 to 7 P.M. on Sundays and on Doljatra, Laksbinipuja, and the 
anniversaries of Damodar Deb, Sankar Deb, and Madhab Deb. 
The Samiti remains closed cm the following ocoasicm : — Sri* 
panchami, Mighbihu, Bahftgbihu, Id-duz-zaba, Mabaram, JanmSso 
tami, DurgSpujS, KalipujS, Christmas Eve, New Tear’s Day, 
King-Emperor’s Birth-day and Sivaratri. 

Information which may lead to the recovery of any historic 
fdh} or article w-ill be thaakfolly receired. 

D.0O«WAIII» 

ffonararj/ diwretot^ 
Komoi'Hipa Aia.u»andhem SonaUi^ 



EARLY HISTORY OF KAM ARUPA 


From the earliest times to the end of sixteenth century. 

Demy Svo. 352 pages. 

With 25 iilustrauons on siiperif)r art paper, 
liY 

RAl K. L. BARUA BAHADUR, B.L., C.l.R. 

Cloth Bound - - - • Rs. 7 per copy 

Popular Edition, paper cover - m 5 „ ♦, 

T o be had of >*• 

Messrs. B. N. DEY & Co., Booksellers, Shilh>ng. 

Chuckerverly Chatterji & Co.. Ltd., 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 

Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Saitl Mitha Bazar, Lahore. 
Oriental Book Agency, 15, Shukrawar, Poona City. 

Further opinion on the ‘‘ early history of 

KAMARUPA ” 

Dr. B a. SALLTLdlR ma ., rh.o, i> phil — I liavi Oiro’.igh yoin 

VJilufihlo iiQok ciuitiot hut a-.hiiir’ y nir k-o mix] l.iil In uu 

ravtdlin^i the early hi'^tory ^’1 .n pr ‘Vituh-) w h r-k rvx i it . 

quitixs in tact. * critical atnl ino'^t co'oj>i.‘tt; ;u*.cuuxt 

curly Kani.*uu]>fi h.*iR“r] a.s it is ou all avai’uMc sources of iuf )r?nat,:o!i * 
is a distinct contribution to Uie history oT aiuncnt lud a * * Vonr 
reninrks on ''Tantrisui ( pj) Loti s q ) ani id^ldy intcr-'^i.iny;. 
tjruditix'ii and judtpii.cnt iji<irk this most rcniarkidh'* aciijnv- 

nc nt of y^‘ur.s. 

Jin. il. E. HTAPLM’OX, m..v. 1 Imc .sohlom r-ud u hkuv help. 

fill and su Yo lii.'iory. it is in tin rospt-f't a most 

pleasant impnjvcimmt on an oili'T Jii.story of Assam which 
1 found so full of (d)vious mistakes, wlum it a[>pofU‘ed, tliat I 
luul to decline to review it for the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

‘‘You will gather from what 1 have wriiLm how oxtremelj 
int(‘i’e*ting X have found your book, especially as i was able 
to consult it while ])ropMriiig' my lecture for the Pvoyal Asiatip 
Society. It was of particular assistance to me when discuss- 
ing Karnasuvarna, and I mentioned in my lecture what an 
outstanding piece of work I considered your hook to be and 
bow pleasant it was to find the President of the Anusandhan 
Sarniti (which kindly some years ago made mo one of its 
Honorary members) publishing a book of such striking his- 
torical importance.^’ 



